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FLOWERS OF ALL HUE, AND WITHOUT THORN THE ROSE.—Milton. 
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Original Articles. 


THE MISSIONARIES.—A TALE. 
THE RESOLUTION. 

One summer twilight two girls yet in the 
opening bloom of life were resting on a rural seat 
by the borders of a Southern River. The fin- 
gers of one rested between the closed leaves of 
a book, while the glow of a communicated 
thought from its pages dwelt on her abstracted 
countenance, and the other was pointing out the 
softening glories ofthe westernsky. An artist 
might have lingered near that lovely spot.— 
Above and around were spread the branches of 
an oak, from which the gray moss hung quietly 
in the hush of nature, sweeping the greensward 
below ; a garden, rich with flowers, lay near in 
front of the white walls of the family mansion ; an 
amphitheatre of woods enclosed the planted 
fields, forming a green curve in the distance, 
stopping where the river, beautifully clear, came 
in with its graceful flow at the foot of the oak, 
one huge branch of which looked at its own glos- 
sy leaves, and gray drapery, mirrored in the 





waters; a warmly tinted sky broke in bright 


flickerings through the leaves, and tinged the 
stream, while the birds of day flitted to their nests 
with farewell strains. The only other sounds 
that interrupted the stillness were the plash of an 
oar, and the distant horn or chorus of the ne- 
groes. 

“Look up, Isabel,”said the speaking girl, ‘from 
that book to this glorious sunset. It is worth a 
thousand volumes !” 

Isabel shook her head gravely, her downcast 
eyes bent tothe turf at her feet. At length she 
sighed and said, “Cousin Ellen, a solemn duty is 
pending over me which makes me blind and deaf 
even to these great natural manifestations of 
Deity. Ibegin to feel with athrilling conscious. 
hess, that I have no right to linger over these 
scenes of my early joys. This book describes 
the wants of the heathen, the poor heathen, who 
when they look at nature acknowledge no crea- 
ting hand, and if they possess a friend dear to me 
as you are, Ellen, know nothing of that world 
where such friendship shall be made brighter and 
unbroken through eternal years.” 

A soft and solemn depth was in the tones of 
the speaker, and her full dark lids were wet with 
tears. 





“And can you be willing to think for a mo. 
ment,” said Ellen, ‘of leaving your well-defined 
fireside duties, your tather, your mother and little 
Rosalie, for an uncertain sphere among the 
heathen ?” , 

“There is nothing uncertain in the Mission- 
ary’s path,”’ exclaimed the enthusiast, as she rose 
and clasped her hands with an onward gesture. 
“Every step he takes is heavenward, every sor- 
row he endures adds a gemto his immortal 
crown. Yes, dear garden, where my child- 
hood’s foot has trod, skies that have so long 
looked down upon me, birds which have sung 
me songs from year to year, father, mother, sis- 
ter, farewell! A prophetic hope of good is upon 
me. J must go.” 


“With which of these handsome students are 


-you about to partake the crown of martyrdom 7? 


said Ellen, archly, yet trying to suppress the 
smile on her lips. 


“With Henry Clayborne, as his wedded wife,” 
said Isabel with dignity, scarcely a blush tinging 
the delicate hue of her cheek. 


Ellen turned deadly pale—a rush as of sudden 
winds sounded through her brain; but recover- 
ing instantly, she stooped to caress a tame fawn 
which was browsing at her side. We will not 
penetrate the secrets of that young heart; like 
many others it must bend or break in loneliness, 
but too happy if it cansuffer unseen. Isabel, ab- 
sorbed in the contemplation of her own lofty 
purposes, did not observe the agitation of her 
cousin. ‘These almost masculine purposes be- 
longed to a young and seemingly fragile being ; 
but it is wonderful how feminine enthusiasm bears 
up the frail and delicate, where seemingly stron. 
ger spirits fail. One who noted Isabel’s slight 
figure, and looked into the soft depths of her 
eyes, and heard her gentle voice, would never 
have dreamed that she could voluntarily leave 
the feathered nest ofher childhood for ‘eda 
gers of the ocean, and the hardships of an Indian” 
exile; but such have not studied the promptings 
of human will, coupled with strong religious en- 
thusiasm. 

That evening Henry Clayborne came to hear 
his final sentence : he felt what it would be, for 
Isabel’s touching welcome told more than words. 
It was not the downcast blush of common accep- 
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tance, but the frank determined glow ofa holy 
resolution. 

‘This kindness augurs well for me,” he said, 
fondly, as he held her confiding hand, “but I 
have come resolved not to take advantage of it. 
Better, dearest, is it for me to brave this wild 
path alone. [leave no mother who nursed my 
childhood to weep over my absence, no father to 
sigh for attentions he just begins to realize, no 
little sister whose opening mind I ought to mould. 
Beside, I am aman, and can tread through dan- 
gers where your softer spirit would droop. I 
could not bear, love, to see this white brow, (and 
he pressed his lips to it with subdued homage,) 
burning beneath those sultry skies ; I could not 
bear that these tenderx feet should fail in the wil- 
derness, nor that your intellectual powers and 
affectionate heart should languish for sympathy. 
Be my bride, and with that claim upon you I 
shall depart braced for danger, but I must go 
alone. My dreams were terrific last night, and 
when I awoke, the glow of the missionary was 
lostin the tremor ofthe lover. You must remain, 
my Isabel.” 

“You have been tempted, Henry,” said the 
brave girl, caressing the hand she held. ‘God 
has withdrawn his countenance from you, or you 
would not talk thus. My parents will shortly 
feel a holy pride in their bold missionary girl, aS 
friend after friend gathers round with religious 
sympathy. Beside, Henry, who should think of 
such ties when God calls? We must tread the 
waves at the voice of Jesus. His voice is near, I 
hear it now. Help, Father, help or we perish,” 
she exclaimed, and her face glowed like an an. 
gel’s as she sank on her knees with clasped 
hands @hd prayerful eyes. ‘Shall we sink while 
he isby? Lookon thy servants in this hour of 
need, the storm of temptation is near, the billows 
rage, put forth thy hand and save.” 

Henry knelt beside her; he caught the soaring 
enthusiasm of his promised bride, his voice was 
not heard, but his lips moved. in those mo. 
ments of stillness a sublime self-dedication had 
been made. They both rose. “We go together,’ 
he whispered, and folded her to his heart. 

A MOTHER’S TRIALS. 

There were busy preparations for the bridal 
and voyage. Religion, love, friendship, were 
active, and even strangers as they heard the story 
of the self immolation of the young and beauti- 
ful girl, sent in their testimonials of interest. 

When friends entered and bestowed their par. 
ting kiss on her sister, Rosalie’s pretty eyes filled 
with tears ; but the gifts, the btstle, and novelty 
of preparation soon dried them up again. A 
doubting cast of care was on the father’s brow, 





but he bade God speed and bless his child. Ellen 
went mechanically through her duties. If she 
was sadder and palerthan her wont, was it not 
for Isabel, her dear friend and cousin ?—And 
how fared it with the mother of the young exile? 
She busied herself, for she dared not be id'e.— 
She checked the struggling sigh, and wiped off 
the gathering tear, and her short ejaculatory 
prayer for patience and submission went up 
when none could hear. Time sped, (how soon 
he flies with moments counted by parting friends!) 
and the bridal was to take place on the morrow, 
the departure the succeeding day. One by one 
the family retired, the mother last, for a troubled 
and restless emotion made her wakeful. As she 
sat alone, the ticking of the timepiece seemed al. 
most shrill to her excited ear. She recalled the 
childish joy of Isabel, when, raised to that old 
clock, she clapped her hands at the revolving 
moon, whose round face looked upon her ; there 
was the little chair, now Rosalie’s, in which 
Isabel had sought ambitiously, but in vain, to rest 
her dimpled feet on the floor. That room could 
almost tell her history. There was the framed 
and faded sampler, mocked by the changing 
fashions of the day; the more elaborate and 
tasteful decorations of the pencil; the piano 
forte, which had soothed and brightened her 
varying hours. Was it possible that those dear 
hands should touch its chords no more for years, 
perhaps forever? There wasthe workbox, the 
quiet but precious instrument over which a wo. 
man’s heart pours out its home emotions in most 
unconscious freedom. She opened it withya 
trembling hand. How tasteful, how judicious! 
Character was visible in all its combinations ; it 
spoke of economy, just arrangement and fancy, 
while little touches of the affections peeped forth 
from iis many compartments. As she gazed on 
these things tears gushed forth, and she heard 
not Isabel’s light footstep, until her arms were 
thrown around her. 

“IT would that you had not witnessed: these 
emotions,” said her mother, almost coldly. “You 
have chosen your path, and leave me to go down 
coldly to mine. Strangers are to occupy the 
heart which I have trained for eighteen years. 
But go. Console yourself as you will, midnight 
and tears are my portion.” 

Isabel clung to her mother beseechingly, the 
lofty look of heroism almost driven from her 
brow. ‘Mother, your parents doted on you,” 
she said falteringly, ‘‘as you on me, yet you left 
their arms for an earthly love. How much greater 
is the duty that callsme from you! to give sal. 
vation to the lost, life to the dying. Oh mother,” 
she continued, grasping her hand with kindling 
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eye and solemn gesture, “should I die in this 
enterprize, go boldly to the court of heaven and 
ask for your child. How proud will be your joy 
to see the weak and humble girl you nurtured in 
your bosom, surrounded by the whiterobed souls 
she has rescued through Christ’s mercy, per- 
chance leading their hymns in heaven as she has 
done on earth! Oh, mother, wiil they not greet 
you with a new song of joy, ‘Welcome thou 
whose child has opened unto us the book of 
life ?”” 

Her mother was awed, silenced. She took the 
dear enthusiast to her arms, stroked the falling 
hair from her glistening eyes, and pressing that 
soft cheek to her bosom said, ‘I will resign thee, 
beloved, God’s will be done.” 


THE PARTING. 
The bridal was over, the few guests had gone, 


and silence settled on that little group so soon to 
be severed by rolling seas. Isabel toucheda 
few chords on her piano-forte.~ At first her hand 
trembled, and Rosalie who stood by looking 
wistfully, wiped her sister’s check with her little 
handkerchief. Gradually her fingers became 
firm as her thoughts possessed themselves of her 
great mission, and her voice full and deep as in 
her freeest moments, while she sang to the tune 
of the “‘Bride’s Farewell,” the touching verses of 
a Southern poetess. 


THE MISSIONARY’S FAREWELL. 
BY MISS MARY PALMER. 


é Farewell, Mother—Jesus calls me 


Far away from home and thee; 
Earthly love no more enthralls me, 
When a bleeding Cross I see. 
Farewell, Mother—do not pain me 
By thine agonizing woe, 

Those fond arms cannot detain me, 
Dearest Mother—I must go. 


Farewell, Father—Oh! how tender 
Are the chords that bind me here; 
Jesus! help me to surrender 

All Llove, without a tear. 

No--my Saviour! wert éhou tearless, 
Leaning o’er the buried dead ? 

At this hour, so sad and cheerless, 
Shall not burning tears be shed ? 


Farewell, Sister—Do not press me 
To thy young and throbbing heart ; 
Oh! no longer now distress me, 
Sister--Sister—we must part. 
Farewell—pale and silent Brother— 
How I grieve to pain thee so! 
Father—Mother—Sister—Brother— 
Jesus calls—Oh! let me go! 

Every heart was throbbing, every eye gushing 
with tears except that of the rapt singer, who 
sat with upward look like a bird preparing to 
Wing its homeward way to warmer skies. 








———— 


Rosalie had been cradled in her sister’s arms 
for three years; that night was her first banish. 
ment, and the child had sobbed herself to sleep 
in the little crib assigned to her by her mother’s 
bedside. Isabel sought the slumberer alone, for 
the first time almost overpowered by regrets 
stronger than religious duty. She locked the 
door, and trod lightly to the bedside. The little 
sleeper’s face had resumed its tranquillity, but ~ 
there was a deeper flush than usual on her roun- 
ded cheek, and as Isabel put softly aside the en- 
tangled hair on the pillow, she found it wet with 
tears. Long and earnest and loving was the 
gaze of the Missionary’s bride, and as she looked, 
the chest of the child stirred with a prolonged and 
trembling sob like the heaving of a billow when 
the gale has died away. Isabel disengaged one 
of those moist curls, severed it from its luxuriant 
companions, and placed it in her bosom, pressing 
her hand a moment on her own throbbing heart. 
The struggle passed away, and kneeling by the 
bedside, she whispered a prayer. 

“God and Father of innocence,” she said, “as 
I love the soul of this little child, so may I love 
the souls of the young benighted ones who are in 
the darkness of heathenism. Let me crush every 
love which would draw me away from my high 
calling.” 

She rose from her knees tearless in the might 
of holy resolution, and bending over the little 
girl, kissed her hands and forehead; then looking 
upward said again, ‘God bless thee, young angel, 
and teach me to save kindred souls.” 

A low knock at the door and a tender voice 
aroused her, and with a light tread she left the 
room. 

THE VOYAGE. 

The young bride at sea! Who has not seen 
her gush of parting sorrow dried slowly away, 
as one for whom she has left all, stands near to 
comfort her! And sheiscomforted. The long, 
Jong day, listless to others, is full of thought to 
her, for he watches her steps, her smile, ‘he:z 
sigh—his future and hers areone. She loves to 
see the sun-lit waves, the evening stars with him, 
andthe storm loses its dreadfulness, for she is 
clasped in his arms amid its tumult. Young, 
confiding bride, be it ever thus even on the ocean 
of life! May thy trim ship tread well the waters, 
the sky of heaven be bright above thee, the winds 
waft thee kindly on, and he who holds the helm be 
true ! 

It was sweet to hear the hymns that rose from 
time to time, from the young missionaries in the 
holy joy of their souls. Isabel’s voice kindled 
in rapt delight, until the roughest sailor paused 
and caught the religious glow. 
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There was little to try the fortitude of the Mis- 
sionaries in the voyage, which was marked by 
the common incidents of sea-life, until they enter- 
ed the Bay of Bengal. The day previous had 
been oppressive; there was a stagnation in the 
air as if its circulation had been suddenly sus- 
pended, and on the following morning the expe- 
rienced commander reefed his sails, though the 
winds as yet but threatened in light gusts. A 
yellow haze loomed athwart the sun, which was 
strangely reflected in the gurgling waters; this 
aspect continued through the morning. Henry 
and Isabel observed a change in the countenances 
of the seamen, which at first they could scarcely 
think was authorized by the appearance of the 
heavens, for though unusual, there was nothing 
terrificin the brazen hue of the clouds ; but as 
they continued to gaze, there was a mystery in 
the stillness as if the foot of the Eternal might be 
treading on his wonderful watery creation. After 
afew hours a steady gale commenced, gigantic 
clouds rolled like troubled spirits through the air, 
and as they strode low like seeming monsters 
above and around, Isabel shrank nearer to her 
husband. At twilight the hurricane began—and 
the chafed ship, like a living thing, now sank as 
in despair, now leapt over the swelling billows. 

The Missionaries summoned the strength of 
their souls and awaited in silence God’s will. It 
wag a night of fearful anxiety ; no one slept but 
Isabel, who leaning on her husband dreamed 
sweetly of her oaken seat beside the river, start- 
led only when the Captain’s voice spoke in the 
deep tones of the trumpet and overtopped the 
gale. 

Suddenly a heavy sea struck the ship astern, 
and the waters rushed intothe cabin. The shock 
was tremendous. Henry bore his dripping 
charge in his arms to the Captain’s cabin. She 
was quite insensible, her Joosened hair fell about 
her in wet masses, her lips were blue and her 
whole frame rigid. Henry chafed her cold hands, 
wrung the damp from her hair, and gave her 
restoratives. She opened her eyes at length, 
spoke his name, and laid her head on his shoul. 
der iike a glad child. 

“We will die together,” whispered she, ‘and 
though we are not God’s favored instruments, he 
will carry on his good work by other hands.” 

And now the uproar on deck became dread- 
fully terrific ; huge billows burst over the bows 
of the ship, writhing, and spouting, and glitter- 
ing with phosphoric light, while the lightning 
darted and flashed over theocean. The Captain 


lost his assumed calmness, and his wild oaths 
sounded amid the storm like the shouts ofa 
Isabel shuddered at the impiety which 


demon. 


could thus brave heaven, when seemingly so near 
its final judgment. At this period the vessel was 
inert and powerless, drifting like a disabled swan 
on the waters. Isabel sat, her hands clasped in 
Henry’s, her eyes upturned and her lips moving 
asinprayer. At length the welcome sound of 
relief was heard, the vessel righted and the waves 
rushed like released prisoners from the deck. 
The morning rose in beauty, and soon the lines 
of green so dear to the landsman’s eye opened 
on the view. 
“Is your heart still strong, beloved?” said 
Henry, as he pointed to the distant shore. ‘Are 
there no yearnings for friends and home 2?” 
Isabel smiled and pressed the hand of her hus. 
band. ‘The Lord has not preserved me froma 
watery grave, that I should bear a faltering heart. 
I feel strong in his arm; let him lead me where 
he willeth, so I can aid his cause.” 

THE NEW HOME. 
Isabel’s emotions as she neared the shore of 
Hindostan were almost dreamlike, and she asked 
herself, as objects of strange novelty met her eye, 
‘What am I who have ventured thus? An atom 
amid the ocean; but the Lord careth even for the 
sparrow.” 

The new perfume from the fiowers was among 
the first things that told her of her distance from 
home. 

“‘T have to remember,” she said to Henry, “that 
the same God scented these rich blossoms, who 
gave the odour to my garden rose; let me not 
forget that he too is the God of heathen, as well 
as christian souls.” 

Tney were touched with the picturesque beauty 
of the scene as they sailed up one ofthe mouths 
ofthe Ganges. Hindoo cottages in the form of 
hay-stacks, without chimnies or windows, clus- 
tered beneath luxuriant trees, contrasted in their 
rudeness by the more elaborate pagodas. Wide 
fields of rice and grass of exquisite verdure were 
spread around, while herds of cattle fed on the 
banks of the river. Buta glance at the inhabi- 
tants concentrated the thoughts of the Mission- 
aries, and fixed them on the worth of human 
souls. They were willing, in the devotion of 
their feelings, to enter one of those hovels and 
begin the work of salvation. But new objects 
arrested their attention, as they journeyed to the 
seat of the mission. A bridegroom, about tet 
years of age, was carried in a palankeen crowned 
with flowers, followed by a procession with mu- 
sicalinstruments. ‘Tears started to Isabel’s eyes 
as they followed this idle pageant, at the thought 
of the rational and simple rites of her own be- 
trothal. 

The next object that called prayer deep from 
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the souls of the strangers, was the worship of 
Juggernaut, the miserably painted wooden idol, 
before which immense multitudes assembled with 
overwhelming shouts. Henry and Isabel cast 
down their eyes at the sacrilege, and remember- 
ed the simple church at home, where spiritual 
prayers were the choicest gift to heaven. 

Their curiosity was attracted by a rude kind of 
basket, suspended from a tree, On looking within 
they discovered the partially devoured remains 
of alittle child. Isabel shuddered, and thought 
of the happy home of her childhood, and Rosalie 
pillowed on her mother’s bosom. 

But the most horrible scene to Isabel in this 
memorable journey, and one which Henry would 
willingly have spared her, was the sacrifice of a 
woman to the manes ofher husband. In vain the 
Missionaries tried to move away from that har- 
rowing scene, there was a spell, a fascination even 
inits terrors, that chained them to the spot, and 
Isabel sick at heart, with starting eyes and pan- 
ting chest, looked on. ‘A grave was dug near the 
river, large and deep, and after a few initiatory 
rites aS unintelligible as they were fantastical, 
the widow took a formal leave of her friends 
and descended into the chamber of death. It 
may be that she was stupefied with opium, for 
there was a mechanical insensibility about her 
that seemed scarcely human. As soon as she 
reached the bottom of the pit, to which she de- 
scended by a rude ladder, she was left alone with 
the body of her husband, in a revolting state of 
decay, which she embraced and clasped to her 
bosom, and then gave the signal for the last act 
of this shocking scene to commence. The earth 
was deliberately thrown upon her, while two 
persons descended into the grave and trampled 
ittightly round the self-devoted sacrifant. During 
this tardy and terrible process, the doomed wo- 
man sat an unconcerned spectator, occasionally 
caressing the corpse, and looked with an expres- 
sion of almost sublime triumph as the earth em- 
braced her body. The hands of her own chil- 
dren aided in this terrible rite, heaping around 
her the cold dust to which she was so soon to 
be resolved. At length all but her head was 
covered, when the pit was hurriedly covered in, 
and her nearest relatives danced over the in- 
humed body with frantic gestures, either of extacy 
or madness.” 

Before the termination of this scene, Isabel, 
who had lingered with infatuated interest fainted. 
On recovering she said to Henry, ‘Assist me, 
my husband, to hate this act more than I do.— 
Again and again I thought, I could bear to die 
thus with you, rather than live without you, Will 
God forgive my idolatry ?” 

10* 





At length the young Missionaries reached 
their home. Home? And was this the abode 
of the delicate Isabel? ‘The late inmates had 
died of the fever of the climate, and no kind hand 
had arranged the few relicsthat remained. The 
dwelling consisted of two rooms, made of bamhoo 
and thatch, with doors opposite each other; an 
air of desolation prevailed every where around. 
Day after day Isabel labored with those fair 
hands so unused to toil, until an air of comfort 
wrought its charm around her; then her love of 
the beautiful broke forth; she trained the native 
shrubbery around the dwelling, and planted a 
spot on which her husband’s eye might gratefully 
repose as he sat at his daily studies ; but alas, 
hunger, and heat, and debility often took from 
her the power of mofe than necessary effort.— 
Nothing is more wearing to an ardent Mission- 
ary, who has sacrificed every thing for spiritual 
good, than to find himself trammelled down to 
the physical wants of life. Isabel felt this pres- 
sure a trial almost more than she could bear, and 
it was a day of prayerful thanksgiving for her, 
when she was permitted by the employment of 
other hands in menial occupation, to aid her 
husband in teaching. His labors were lightened 
by her active spirit, and it was a blessing to her 
soul to toil with him, to listen to his earnest voice 
as he preached of salvation. And oh how beau- 
tiful he was to her, as he stood with earnest eyes 
and gestures breaking the bread of life to the 
benighted souls around him; and then, when 
evening came, they could sit by their open door, 
and inhale the perfume of their garden, anc talk 
of distant America. Were they happy? Troubled 
thoughts and forebodings sometimes shot through 
their minds like an ice-bolt, for death might come 
and sunder them ; conversions were slow; bru- 
tish ignorance or ingenious skepticism baffled 
their dearest hopes; the seed which they planted 
seemed thrown on stony hearts, but still their faith 
was firm; strong prayer went up daily, hourly 
from the temple of their hearts, though all others 
were closed against them; faith looked with her 
bright, keen glance beyond the present hour, and 
showed them precious souls redeemed by their 
toils. 

In the midst of these emotions, Henry was 
seized with the fever of the climate. Poor Isabel 
left all for him. Night and day she bent over 
his pillow, and forgot that it was wrong to idolize 
an earthly form; all memory, all hope were lost 
in the present thought of his possible death. He 
recovered. How sweet it was to present him 
the first fruits from their little garden, to bring 
him one by one his manuscripts and books, to 
see the faint glow of health kindle on his cheek, 
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There was little to try the fortitude of the Mis. 
sionaries in the voyage, which was marked by 
the common incidents of sea-life, until they enter. 
ed the Bay of Bengal. The day previous had 
been oppressive; there was a stagnation in the 
air as ifits circulation had been suddenly sus. 
pended, and on the following morning the expe. 
rienced commander reefed his sails, though the 
winds as yet but threatened in light gusts. A 
yellow haze loomed athwart the sun, which was 
strangely reflected in the gurgling waters; this 
aspect continued through the morning. Henry 
and Isabel observed a change in the countenances 
of the seamen, which at first they could scarcely 
think was authorized by the appearance of the 
heavens, for though unusual, there was nothing 
terrificin the brazen hue of the clouds ; but as 
they continued to gaze, there was a mystery in 
the stillness as if the foot of the Eternal might be 
treading on his wonderful watery creation. After 
afew hours a steady gale commenced, gigantic 
clouds rolled like troubled spirits through the air, 
and as they strode low like seeming monsters 
above and around, Isabel shrank nearer to her 
husband. At twilight the hurricane began—and 
the chafed ship, like a living thing, now sank as 
in despair, now leapt over the swelling billows. 

The Missionaries summoned the strength of 
their souls and awaited in silence God’s will. It 
wag a night of fearful anxiety ; no one slept but 
Isabel, who leaning on her husband dreamed 
sweetly ofher oaken seat beside the river, start- 
led only when the Captain’s voice spoke in the 
deep tones of the trumpet and overtopped the 
gale. 

Suddenly a heavy sea struck the ship astern, 
and the waters rushed intothe cabin. The shock 
was tremendous. Henry bore his dripping 
charge in his arms to the Captain’s cabin. She 
was quite insensible, her Joosened hair fell about 
her in wet masses, her lips were blue and her 
whole frame rigid. Henry chafed her cold hands, 
wrung the damp from her hair, and gave her 
restoratives. She opened her eyes at length, 
spoke his name, and laid her head on his shoul. 
der iike a glad child. 

“We will die together,” whispered she, ‘and 
though we are not God’s favored instruments, he 
will carry on his good work by other hands.” 

And now the uproar on deck became dread- 
fully terrific ; huge billows burst over the bows 
of the ship, writhing, and spouting, and glitter. 
ing with phosphoric light, while the lightning 
darted and flashed over the ocean. ‘The Captain 
lost his assumed calmness, and his wild oaths 

sounded amid the storm like the shouts of a 
demon. Isabel shuddered at the impiety which 


could thus brave heaven, when seemingly so near 
its final judgment. At this period the vessel was 
inert and powerless, drifting like a disabled swan 
on the waters. Isabel sat, her hands clasped in 
Henry’s, her eyes upturned and her lips moving 
asin prayer. At length the welcome sound of 
relief was heard, the vessel righted and the waves 
rushed like released prisoners from the deck. 
The morning rose in beauty, and soon the lines 
of green so dear to the landsman’s eye opened 
on the view. 
“Is your heart still strong, beloved?” said 
Henry, as he pointed to the distant shore. ‘Are 
there no yearnings for friends and home ?” 
Isabel smiled and pressed the hand of her hus. 
band. ‘The Lord has not preserved me froma 
watery grave, that I should bear a faltering heart. 
I feel strong in his arm; let him lead me where 
he willeth, so I can aid his cause.” 

THE NEW HOME. 
Isabel’s emotions as she neared the shore of 
Hindostan were almost dreamlike, and she asked 
herself, as objects of strange novelty met her eye, 
«What am I who have ventured thus? An atom 
amid the ocean; but the Lord careth even for the 
sparrow.” 
The new perfume from the flowers was among 
the first things that told her of her distance from 
home. 
“I have to remember,” she said to Henry, “that 
the same God scented these rich blossoms, who 
gave the odour to my garden rose; let me not 
torget that he too is the God of heathen, as well 
as christian souls.” 

They were touched with the picturesque beauty 
of the scene as they sailed up one of the mouths 
ofthe Ganges. Hindoo cottages in the form of 
hay-stacks, without chimnies or windows, clus- 
tered beneath luxuriant trees, contrasted in their 
rudeness by the more elaborate pagodas. Wide 
fields of rice and grass of exquisite verdure were 
spread around, while herds of cattle fed on the 
banks of the river. But a glance at the inhabi- 
tants concentrated the thoughts of the Mission- 
aries, and fixed them on the worth of human 
souls. They were willing, in the devotion of 
their feelings, to enter one of those hovels and 
begin the work of salvation. But new objects 
arrested their attention, as they journeyed to the 
seat of the mission. A bridegroom, about ten 
years of age, was carried in a palankeen crowned 
with flowers, followed by a procession with mu- 
sicalinstruments. ‘Tears started to Isabel’s eyes 
as they followed this idle pageant, at the thought 
of the rational and simple rites of her own be- 
trothal. 

The next object that called prayer deep from 
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the souls of the strangers, was the worship of 
Juggernaut, the miserably painted wooden idol; 
before which immense multitudes assembled with 
overwhelming shouts. Henry and Isabel cast 
down their eyes at the sacrilege, and remember- 
ed the simple church at home, where spiritual 
prayers were the choicest gift to heaven. 

Their curiosity was attracted by a rude kind of 
basket, suspended from a tree. On looking within 
they discovered the partially devoured remains 
of alittle child. Isabel shuddered, and thought 
of the happy home of her childhood, and Rosalie 
pillowed on her mother’s bosom. 

But the most horrible scene to Isabel in this 
memorable journey, and one which Henry would 
willingly have spared her, was the sacrifice of a 
woman to the manes ofher husband. In vain the 
Missionaries tried to move away from that har- 
rowing scene, there was aspell, a fascination even 
inits terrors, that chained them to the spot, and 
Isabel sick at heart, with starting eyes and pan- 
ting chest, looked on. ‘“‘A grave was dug near the 
river, large and deep, and after a few initiatory 
rites as unintelligible as they were fantastical, 
the widow took a formal leave of her friends 
and descended into the chamber of death. It 
may be that she was stupefied with opium, for 
there was a mechanical insensibility about her 
that seemed scarcely human. As soon as she 
reached the bottom of the pit, to which she de- 
scended by a rude ladder, she was left alone with 
the body of her husband, in a revolting state of 
decay, which she embraced and clasped to her 
bosom, and then gave the signal for the last act 
of this shocking sceneto commence. The earth 
was deliberately thrown upon her, while two 
persons descended into the grave and trampled 
it tightly round the self-devoted sacrifant. During 
this tardy and terrible process, the doomed wo- 
man sat an unconcerned spectator, occasionally 
caressing the corpse, and looked with an expres- 
sion of almost sublime triumph as the earth em. 
braced her body. The hands of her own chil- 
dren aided in this terrible rite, heaping around 
her the cold dust to which she was so soon to 
be resolved. At length all but her head was 
covered, when the pit was hurriedly covered in, 
and her nearest relatives danced over the in- 
humed body with frantic gestures, either of extacy 
or madness.” 

Before the termination of this scene, Isabel, 
who had lingered with infatuated interest fainted. 
On recovering she said to Henry, ‘Assist me, 
my husband, to hate this act more than I do.— 
Again and again I thought, I could bear to die 
thus with you, rather than live without you, Will 
God forgive my idolatry ” 

10* 





At length the young Missionaries reached 
their home. Home? And was this the abode 
of the delicate Isabel? The late inmates had 
died of the fever of the climate, and no kind hand 
had arranged the few relicsthat remained. The 
dwelling consisted of two rooms, made of bamhoo 
and thatch, with doors opposite each other; an 
air of desolation prevailed every where around. 
Day after day Isabel labored with those fair 
hands so unused to toil, until an air of comfort 
wrought its charm around her; then her love of 
the beautiful broke forth; she trained the native 
shrubbery around the dwelling, and planted a 
spot on which her husband’s eye might gratefully 
repose as he sat at his daily studies ; but alas, 
hunger, and heat, and debility often took from 
her the power of mofe than necessary effort.— 
Nothing is more wearing to an ardent Mission- 
ary, who has sacrificed every thing for spiritual 
good, than to find himself trammelled down to 
the physical wants of life. Isabel felt this pres- 
sure a trial almost more than she could bear, and 
it was a day of prayerful thanksgiving for her, 
when she was permitted by the employment of 
other hands in menial occupation, to aid her 
husband in teaching. His labors were lightened 
by her active spirit, and it was a blessing to her 
soul to toil with him, to listen to his earnest voice 
as he preached of salvation. And oh how beau- 
tiful he was to her, as he stood with earnest eyes 
and gestures breaking the bread of life to the 
benighted souls around him; and then, when 
evening came, they could sit by their open door, 
and inhale the perfume of their garden, and talk 
of distant America. Were they happy? Troubled 
thoughts and forebodings sometimes shot through 
their minds like an ice-bolt, for death might come 
and sunder them ; conversions were slow; bru- 
tish ignorance or ingenious skepticism baffled 
their dearest hopes; the seed which they planted 
seemed thrown on stony hearts, but still their faith 
was firm; strong prayer went up daily, hourly 
from the temple of their hearts, though all others 
were closed against them; faith looked with her 
bright, keen glance beyond the present hour, and 
showed them precious souls redeemed by their 
toils. 

In the midst of these emotions, Henry was 
seized with the fever of the climate. Poor Isabel 
left all for him. Night and day she bent over 
his pillow, and forgot that it was wrong to idolize 
an earthly form; all memory, all hope were lost 
in the present thought of his possible death. He 
recovered. How sweet it was to present him 
the first fruits from their little garden, to bring 
him one by one his manuscripts and books, to 
see the faint glow of health kindle on his cheek, 
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to aid his faltering steps, to feel the cool hand 
which had so lately burned and throbbed beneath 
her touch! Isabel sat at his feet, and looked 
and looked, until tears started to her eyes for 
love and joy. 

DEATH. 

One evening Henry was summoned to his 
wife’s apartment. She had given birth to a boy. 
The little one lived but to receive a father’s first 
and last blessing, before his perfect features set- 
tled to repose. And Isabel was departing too ;— 
the loving eye grew dim, the sweet voice low: 
The boy was brought to her, his yeung eyes 
closed, the discolored lips where the dark touch 
of death first appeared bound up, and his little 
hands, the exact pattern of his mother’s, crossed 
on his cold breast. She pressed him feebly in 
her dying arms, raised one meek glance to 
heaven, then fixed it on Henry who stood statue. 
like before her. That look recalled his flitting 
senses, and kneeling by the bedside he threw his 
arms around her, and bent his face to hers. 

“God calls your Isabel,” she whispered.— 
‘What he wills is right; but be not alone. Send 
for Ellen, marry her. Cease not to Jabor for the 
perishing heathen.” A slight convulsion passed 
over her face, and the lovely spirit was gone. 

Henry wept not, his soul seemed hardened to 
stone; he placed the babe in his mother’s arms, 
and it was a strange pleasureto lay that little 
head on her bosom, and twine their cold hands 
together. Night came, his attendants left him 
alone. The breeze that swept through the open 
doors waved the white garments of the dead.— 
Henry started; a burst of woe, a loneliness most 
drear and dreadful came over him; he wrung 
his hands, he traversed the floor with groans of 
unutterable despair, he bent over those pale forms 
with clenched hands. What was life, what was 
duty to him? He must tread the world alone, 
the silence was insupportable. He shouted 
aloud,— 

‘Isabel! Isabel! speak. Speak, my boy, utter 
a sound, one human cry. Oh, death! death!” 
The wretched man threw himself on the floor, 
and wept aloud. From tears followed prayer. 
The spirit of God descended, and wrapt him in 
its folding wings, and he grew calm. 

Morning came and he was tranquil. He laid 
his beloved at the foot of the garden beneath a 
tree she loved, the blessed baby in her arms, and 
left her there ; but when evening drew nigh, and 
the night odours breathed abroad he sought the 
spot. It was a terrible joy to be there; he laid 
his face to the sod, and listened as if her voice 

might answer, and the breathings of her heart 
respond to his own. He struggled for prayer, 





but his lips were parched, and the words died 
away. He felt asifan awful temptation were on 
him, as if God had forsaken him; he lay gasping 
for breath ; dim and dreary shadows flitted befure 
him, wailings as of new-born infants passed 
through the air, mingled with gurgling death. 
moans; he touched cold forms, and they clasped 
him with chill chatterings. He was found in the 
morning in high delirium. 
THE CONFLICT. 

Henry recovered, and returned to his duties, 
but a deep cloud of sadness invested his soul; 
loneliness as of a desert was around him; there 
was light but no warmth.in his existence. Ashe 
sat one evening in his desolate abode, a keen 
rush of memory like sudden winds came by him, 
and he fancied he heard a voice saying, ‘Be not 
alone, send for Ellen, marry her.” He started; 
he drove the thought away like a guilty thing. 
It came again and again; it clung to him in the 
midst of duty, in silence, in prayer; the winds 
whispered it ; it rose in dreams. He ceased to 
visit the grave of Isabel, young flowers were 
springing there, andhe knew it not. Impulse 
ripened to resolution. He wrote to Ellen, he 
told her of her friend’s dying request; he made 
bare the sorrows and wants of his bereaved heart, 
and he asked if she would be the ministering an. 
gel to heal its wounds. He promised to cherish 
and love her, and though a cloud would shadow 
their memories, it would be tinged by the hope 
of aiding each other in the great cause of res. 
cuing souls from death. 

“Henry’s frame of mind for some time after 
sending this letter was calm. If his proposal 
was accepted the answer would be in person, as 
an immediate opportunity offered for Ellen’s de. 
parture. But as the time drew near for her ar. 
rival, he became nervous and depressed ; he re- 
arranged and improved his residence, and re- 
moved every object that directly reminded him 
of Isabel. He never glanced at her grave, the 
shrubs grew wildly on its rank soil, and _ the turf 
was green. ‘Time flew so rapidly, that Henry 
sometimes caught hisbreath at the nearness of 
his fate. He labored in every possible shape; 
there was a rapidity in his step and eye, that 
showed a hurried mind; he slept little, and the 
meanest companion was more welcome than soli- 
tude. Did he wish Ellen to come ? 

She arrived; the conflict between varying 
feelings and motives had almost rent her frame, 
but she came, shrinking, sensitive, but loving. 
Trembling to her heart’s very core, she exten- 
ded her hand to Henry; he shrank as froma 
basilisk, and uttering a loud, deep cry of horror 
and disgust, sank on a chair and wept. Ellen, 
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deeply affected herself, scarcely comprehended 
the nature of his feelings ; she too was willing to 
weep for the lost and gentle Isabel. Henry 
roused himself, but there was a strange and hur- 
rying tone of manner that agitated the embarass- 
ed girl, He urged their immediate marriage, as 
his house was their only residence, and that 
evening she became his bride. 

A year, just a year that night Isabel had died. 
What image haunted the new bridegroom? Not 
thatofthe adventurous girl, who had braved 
every thing, even reputation for him; no, the cold 
pale form of Isabel was before him, and as he 
glanced at the apartment where the evening 
breeze had stirred her shroud, he shrank from 
entering, and instead of the bridal chamber he 
sought her grave. Hour after hour passed away ; 
anew alarm filled the breast of poor Ellen, a 
stranger and alone. She drew back the curtain 
of her window, the air was sultry, and bore heavi-. 
ly the odour of night-blossoms on its wing. She 
leaned from the casement; the blossoms looked 
silvery soft inthe moon’s rays. Her tears gushed 
forth, for she felt forsaken and she knew that the 
world would point to herinderision. She heard 
amoan, deep, wild and piteous, like that with 
which Henry had greeted her, when she had 
sought him with love’s true confidence. Oh, 
heaven! was this the meeting on which her 
thoughts had dwelt with such dreams of hope and 
tenderness? Why had she fancied that his arms 
would have enfolded and supported her? Her 
brain grew dizzy, and she leaned orce more fr@m 
the window. Again that groaning shriek met 
her ear, more wild and fearful than before, and 
siraining her sight to the remote part of the gar- 
den, she saw Henry, with frantic gesticulations, 
embracing a grassy mound. ‘The truth flashed 
upon her,—he had sought the grave of Isabe] 
rather than her arms. Desolate and broken- 
hearted, she swooned away. 

The morning aroused her to misery. Henry 
was raving in the delirium of a fever, now calling 
on Isabel and his boy, and now shrinking as from 
some demoniac vision he dared not name. A 
few days passed away, and gradually and humbly 
poor Ellen introduced herself into his apartment, 
her eyes downcast, her voice in whispers, and 
performed the gentle offices of woman’s love. 
By and by the sufferer began to call her Isabel, 
and stroke her hand fondly as it lay by his side, 
while with the other she smoothed the entangled 
hair on his burning forehead. He listened as 
Ellen talked of Isabel, and showed him her pie. 
ture, the gift of early friendship; he took the 
gathered flowers when she told him they were 
fresh from Isabel's grave; she sang the hymns 








they had once sung together, in soft, rich tones 
like Isabel’s, and kneeling by the bedside prayed 
that her pure spirit might look down and biess 
them. 

The struggle of reason was awful and myste- 
rious, and sometimes Ellen’s heart failed within 
her, and asickness like death came over her 
soul; then would she go to Isabel’s grave, and 
pray. The soft breeze revived her, and as it 
played amid her curls, she looked like the spirit 
of hope and tenderness and trod back witha 
lighter step to that scene of darkness and care. 

One day while she read, and thought Henry 
slept, he was gazing upon her, and presently he 
spoke her name. Wasitadream? Lllen clasped 
her hands in eager hope. 

“Ellen,” he said, softly and tenderly. 
my wife !” 

The outcast bride threw herself in intense and 
trembling joy beside him. 

“T have had strange dreams, my love,” he 
said, drawing her gently towards him, “I am glad 
you are with me, my sweet nurse.” 

Ellen could not speak; she laid her head on 
his bosom sobbing in excess of happiness, and 
Henry wiped away her tears. C. G. 


“Ellen 








FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 
MY MOTHER’S GRAVE. 


Once more, Icome, my Mother, to thy tomb ! 
Thy early, thy eternal resting place ; 

I come—no more in childhood’s thoughtless bloom, 
As when my last I looked upon thy face— 

Earth has no spot so dear to me as now 

This grassy hillock, where thou sleep’st below. 


I never knew thee, Mother, never knew 
The full strong tide oflove which in thee burned 
Unto thy boy.—Yet dream I of the blue 
And deep intensity of eyes which yearned 
To see my infant life expand and swell— 
‘That did’st thou never see, perhaps ’twas well. 


Yet had’st thon lived, I were not what I am;— 
The gushing love heaped up within my breast, 

Would have, like torrent, broken from its dam, 
Welled out in streams; but now I[ may not rest— 

The pent up feelings must at length o’erflow, 

And ina day discharge long years of wo. 


I must have loved thee, Mother, yes, I love 
All else that’s left me, with my very soul ;— 
Father and Sister. oh how far above 
The world beside !—could I but onlv roll 
Th’ eternal bars of Death and Fate aside, 
I'd give thee joy, my Mother, joy and pride. 


But nowI call thee, Mother, see thy son, 
Before thy grave, all solitary kneel ; 
Give but one look, one blessed look upon 
His weary heart—that weary heart to heal, 
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One glance, for memory to keep for aye, 
One cheering smile, to help him on his way. 


Alas! in vain, my Mother, do I call— 

Thou, closed within that dim and chill embrace, 
Thou dost not, cans’t not break the icy thrall 

That binds thy mortal relics in this place— 
Yetto my heart thou liv’st, and still shalt be 
My polar guiding star o'er life's dark sea. 


Then let thy presence, Mother, ever dwell 
Unseen and dim, butfelt and thrilling deep-—- 

The interchange of spirit—like the swell 
Ofocean ‘neath the earnest moon, asleep, 

Yet regular, and with continual roll 

Following its queen around from pole to pole. 


Moonlike and gentle be thy influence then, 
Guiding my tossed and troubled mina aright, 
Or through the surf of anxious life, or when 
Wrapt in the whirlpool ofa false delight; 
Watch thou, my guardian angel, o'er my track 
And bring thy erring, wand’ ring traveller back. 


When joy around me, Mother, waves her wing, 
Smile thou upon my heart, and it shall be 

More blest in that faint smile’s sad welcoming, 
Than in the riches of the boundless sea ; 

And then—should griet hang o’er my changing lot, 

Smile once again—and all shall be forgot. 
29th November, 1837. 








Hlower-Gathering. 





Report made at a meeting of the honorary and 
immediate members of the Picrian Sodality, in 
Harvard University, Cambridge, August 30th, 
1837. 

A Society for the cultivation of Instrumental 
Music, entitled the Pierian Sodality, has existed 
for the last thirtv years among the undergraduates 
of Harvard University. A number of its living 
members, both graduates and undergraduates, 
have recently formed an Association for several 
excellent purposes, which are set forth in a 
beautiful and admirable manner, in the above 
named Report. As no notice of the subject has 
appeared in any other periodical, and as no more 
appropriate matter could fill the columns of The 
Rose, a few lengthened extracts may gratify and 
instruct every reader of musical or literary taste. 

‘‘We proceed,” say the Reporting Committee, 
“ta state two objects, which make such an Asso. 
ciation desirable. 

“I, The first is obvious to all. Finding our- 
selves together once, with enough to remember 
and to sympathize about, in scenes eloquent to 
us, as they remind us of what we once were, and 
so serve to cheer and encourage amid the dust 
and cares oflife grown more selfish than it was 
then,—scenes, which revive our faith in our old 
ideals, —we cannot but feel, that ‘it is good for 





us to be here’; and we naturally are tempted to 
arrange some plan by which this meeting may be 
renewed at suitable times. We want some an. 
nual day of refreshing, when we may feel young 
again, and here, if nowhere else, know that we 
are not alone in the world. This want is not 
supplied by the ordinary routine of Commence. 
ment formalities and feastings. To most of us 
it isa dull day at best. Exercises, in which few 
can feel much interest, and other necessary mat. 
ters of form, keep us crowded together and 
wearied ; the after festivities are hurried and con. 
fused; and so little do we find of the enthusiasm 
we had expected, that we go away disheartened, 
with less faith in men than we came with, and 
littleencouraged to come again. Class meetings 
are becoming rare occurrences. ‘The interest 
of the thing seems fast dying out. But we have 
associations in this place of peculiar interest. 
We were united in a little band, each with a few 
of our contemporaries, by the Jove of an Art, 
which always begets enthusiasm. Nothing unites 
men more than music. It makes brothers of 
strangers,—it makes the most diffident feel at 
home,—the most shy and suspicious it renders 
frank and full of trust. It overflows the roc’s 
of separation between us ; it comes up like a full 
tide beneath us, and opens a free intercourse of 
hearts. t is wholly a disinterested pursuit. 
The jealousies of emulation, the rancour of par- 
ties, must be merged in it. 

‘‘We propose, then, to form an Association, 
which shall meet here annually, on Commence- 
ment day; if for nothing more, at least to ex. 
change salutations, and revive recollections, and 
feel the common bond of music and old scenes. 
Though we should purpose nothing by it, some- 
thing would necessarily grow out of such a 
loosening ofthe scil. Here let us have prepared 
for us a quiet retreat from the dust and weariness 
of the day, whither we may resort as we fall in 
with each other, and where we may at any time 
be sure of finding good society and good cheer; 
perchance wake up some of the old strains again. 

“]J, But the ultimate object proposed is, the 
advancement of the cause of Music, particularly 
in this University. We would have it regarded 
as an important object of attention within its 
walls, as something which sooner or later must 
hold its place in every liberal system of educa- 
tion, and that place not an accidental or a stolen 
oe, but one formally recognised. We that love 
music feel that it is worthy of its Professorship, 
as well as any other science. This Muse is en- 
titled to her representative in every temple of 
science; her genial presence should be felt in 
every nursery of young minds. Believing, a 
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we do, that the love of music is essential to the 
full health and glow ofthe intellectual and moral 
system of mau; that it is just the kind of influ- 
ence which promises to check the vicious tenden- 
cies most peculiar to our state of society ; that 
it disposes men to blend, while all the other in- 
fluences to which we are subject,—emulation so 
sedulously infused in the infant school and sanc- 
tioned in the college,—the selfish, reckless, po- 
litical ambition thereupon naturally consequent 
as fruit upon flower,—the devotion to gain, the 
soul-contracting suspiciousness and prudence of 
the Yankee character,—all tend to disunion and 
restlessness ; believing too, that this, of all the 
Arts of the Beautiful, is the most accessible to 
the most of men, and that the cultivation of it may 
most easily precede that of the others, and pre- 
pare the way for them, we cannot but desire to 
obtain for it the sanction of our honored Alma 
Master. We would see it professed, not by the 
killers of time only, and those who scrape a fiddle 
for bread, but by the serious promoters of the 
best interests of the young. It should not only 
be tolerated, but earnestly wooed, as the twin 
sister of Poetry. It should be looked upon, not 
asan amusement, but as a serious pursuit; not 
asa thing to divert the list ess mind, but to ex- 
pand it, nourish it, inspire it, and give it utter- 
ance. We would have its written productions 
itsmaster-compositions regarded as Literature, 
and hold a plaee in the archives of recorded 
thought and wisdom aad inspired genius ; books, 
only in another shape, which have helped to form 
man, as much as history, or metaphysics, or 
poetry, or numbers. We would have the statues 
ofHandel and of Beethoven stand beside those 
of Homer, and Plato, and Newton, and Shaks- 
peare, each a presiding Genius over a flourishing 
department in the Republic of letters, where all 
should be equal. A Sonata should be worth as 
much as an Oration, a Hymn or a Sacred Volun- 
taryas a Sermon or a Prayer. We must annul 
that old article, which has ruled so long in col- 
leges and schools and churches, that all pleasant 
pursuits are idle, and that all fascinations are of 
the devil; and admit that there is room for con- 
science in the midst of pleasure. We must be 
willing to trust Nature, and recognise Merality in 
her careless summer garb. Duty and Pleasure 
are not natural foes. The artist, who pursues 
only beauty all his life, has occasion enough for 
self-denial, can be religious in so doing. This 
we would have recognised by the instructers of 
youth, and especially in those seminaries of 
learning which give atone to all lower institu- 
tions, and, before all, in that one of them which 
most we love, our venerated Harvard. And who 
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so fit to commence the work, as those who have 
the idea, and know its worth? Who so fit to call 
attention to this subject, to hold up the beautiful 
ideal, at least, and try to realize it, as the Pierian 
Sodality? If all, whom this little Society has 
interested from time to time,* could be interested 
now, at once, what light and what warmth might 
they not diffuse upon the subject! A large as. 
sociation of educated men for the cultivation of 
music would be a new thing in our country. It 
would supply a want which all the Academies of 
Music and Oratorio Societies, useful as they are, 
have failed to supply. It would bring refine- 
ment to the aid of mechanical skill, and inspire 
the drudging artist to work with his soul as well 
as with his fingers. It would give music a higher 
rank in public estimation, till those who have 
taste and respectability should no longer feel de. 
graded by singing in our churches. It would 
call forth a novel and interesting course of musi- 
calliterature. ‘The philosophy of musical effect, 
and its foundation in nature, the history of music 
in the world, the true principles of musical criti- 
cism, and the application of them to works of 
genius, would begin to be investigated and ex- 
posed. And where have we now a Musical 
Professor, who is competent at all to conduct one 
into this higher department ofthe Art? Itnever 
will be done, till colleges take it up, or at least 
bodies of educated men. 

Such is the general object proposed:—to pro- 
mote musical education in some way, as oppor- 
tunity shall offer ;—to bring a number of minds 
to think and feel together about it, and to be 
gradually accumulating the power and watching 
the opportunity to do something about it. This 
general object, as we look upon it nearer, re- 
solves itself into three more particular objects. 

“1, We may aim to raise the standard of musi- 
cal taste in the College, by giving encourage- 
ment, respectability, and seriousness to the Club 
which cultivates it there. We may add dignity 
to the pursuit in their minds, take from it that 
truant consciousness with which it is often in- 
dulged in as a mere amusement, in the same 
spirit as a bonfire or a riot, and make music seem 
a worthy object if pursued worthily. Students 
should see that this is not a despised employment 
among the respected, and influential, and en. 
lightened. So will they come to honor it them. 
selves, and then it will be a noble employment. 

2. We may aim to have regular musical in- 
struction introduced in the College, by doing 
what we can to make its importance felt by the 

*The Sodality numbers upon its Catalogue about, 


one hundred and twenty-five now living, who have 
been members since its foundation, in 1808. 
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government, and by gradually furnishing, or 
opening the way to the requisite means. The 
importance ofthis, and of preparing the way as 
fast as possible for a Professor of Music, to be 
on the same footing with the other Professors, 
who should lecture on the higher departments of 
musical taste, and help to form in the young a 
true sense of the art, and preside over courses of 
practical instruction in vocal and instrumental 
music, has been hinted at before. In the course 
of time, academic concerts ina pure style might 
be given, by way of illustration, which should 
keep the lasting models of musical genius before 
the mind’s eye of the young artist, or cultivator 
ofa taste for Art. Why shouid the difficulty of 
realizing, or of soon realizing, such a result, deter 
us from the hope and the resolution to bring it 
about, when it must sooner or later follow asa 
matter of course upon the rapid diffusion of musi- 
cal taste throughout society, when singing has 


come to be taught among the first elements of 


knowledge in many schools,* and when every 
step we take in any way to advance music must 
bring it constantly nearer? The prejudice is 
strong, no doubt, on the part of many instructers 
and parents, against indulging a love of music 
in young students. ‘They think it a fascinating 
pleasure, which unsettles the mind and detracts 
from serious pursuits. The love of music is 
generally a passion, they say; it grows rapidly 
and exhausts the soil, if tolerated in the nursery 
of young minds, where should be planted the 
seeds of knowledge, sobriety, and self-control. 
If such be the fact, the fault rests with those who 
reject the claims of music. ‘They neglect this in. 
born propensity of the young, and suffer it to 
grow wild, like a rank weed. ‘Train it, and it 
shall be an ornament tu your garden. 

“3. We may collect a Library of Music, and 
works relating to it. ‘This should in the course 
of time contain the complete works of all the 
great composers;so that Hancel, Haydn, Mozart, 
Beethoven, &c. should be always within our 
reach. Itshould, moreover, contain all histories 
of music, all treatises on its physical science and 
its literature, and all descriptions and criticisms 
of music. All standard music, too, for different 
combinations of instruments, what may be called 
the classics of each instrument, should here be 
found. This may be commenced immediately, 
by voluntary donations; indeed some slight be- 
ginnings have been already made in the Imme. 
diate Club. Every accession to the Catalogue, 


* The School Committee of the City of Boston have 
just issued a Report, recommending the introduction 
of vocal music into all the public schools, and the ex- 
perimentis to be made. 








however promiscuous or incomplete at first, wil 
stimulate zeal to perfect it. Thus would be 
formed, what does not now exist in the country, 
what would be the pride of the College and the 
country, a complete Library of a hitherto neg. 
lected department of Literature. It would 
benefit the whole vicinity as well as ourselves, 

‘That we do not overrate the interest felt by 
the past members ofthe Club, we have in the an. 
swers to the Circular of the committee a satis. 
factory assurance. ‘The proposal has been met 
with a warmth which your Committee did not 
expect. Many have not only expressed a wil. 
lingness to coéperate, but have actually begun, 
by looking into the thing and offering valuable 
suggestions for carrying it on. Many have shown 
themselves ready to contribute liberally, not only 
now, but statedly, hereafter, towards Funds. 

“It is by some thought advisable to add to the 
interest of future meetings by academic Concerts 
of Music, to be held in the presence of the Sodali. 
ty and their invited friends, at some convenient 
time after Commencement ;—the performers on 
that occasion to be members of the Sodality— 
This too we would suggest, and the appointment 
of a Committee to make the necessary arrange. 
ments in procuring gentlemen to take parts, and 
fixing an order of performances. Another method 
for effecting this has been mentioned to your 
Committee. Let our annual day of meeting bea 
sort of musical exchange, where individuals may 
confer together, and organize themselves into lit. 
tle parties to practise during the year various 
kinds of music; some to play Quartettes and 
Trios, some to sing Glees, others to cultivate 
Sacred Music, &c.—and, at the annual meeting, 
let each of these branches bring its offering to 
furnish forth a musical feast, under the direction 
of a Committee.” 

Itis also proposed to admit an indefinite nun. 
ber of Honorary Members from among the edu 
cated men of our country. 

Prosperity to the new-formed and expanding 
wings of the Pierian Sodality ! 


— 


SUGAR A TEST OF CIVILIZATION. 


Political economists consider the amounts of 
sugar used in any two countries asa test of the 
relative degrees of comfort which they enjoy.- 
Ireland consumes in the proportion of five pounds 
a head; France, seven; Spain, seven and a hall 
the United States eighteen, and Great Britail 
twenty-five. But the molasses and maple sug! 
of the United States will probably place them 0! 
an equal footing with Great Britain. 
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~~ Fhe Curl-Seat Shave, 
OR 
NOTICES OF BOOKS. 
Poems comprising ‘Erato’ Nos. 1,2 and 3, by 
William D. Gallagher. Cincinnati: ALEXANDER 


FLASH. . 

It will be well to rest Mr. Gallagher’s reputa- 
tion on the minor poems in this spirited, though 
uequal collection. When his heart is full, he 
throws off thoughts with a natural grace, which 
iscramped by detail. His enjoyment of nature 
seems a very revel; tree, sky and blossom are 
his playthings. 

The following lines present a most exquisite 
picture : 

“CHILDREN ON THE GREEN. 
The day was well nigh o'er; 
The sun, near the horizon, dimly shone ; 
And the long shadows of the door-yard trees 
Athwart the yard were thrown, 
Before our humble door, 
Upon the soft, cool grass, 
With bosom open to the evening breeze 
Which now and then did pass, 
Musing, and dreaming of the spirit’s birth, 
And its relations to the beautiful earth, 
I lay alone— 
Borne on Imagination’s airy pinions, 
Far from the world’s turmoil, and sordid man’s do- 
minions. 


Eve came on gently: and her step was seen 
Stirring the blossoms on the velvet green, 
And warning home the laden bee, 
Yet laboring busily. 
The while, her soft 
And delicate fingers plucked the leaves aloft, 
And whirl'd them round and round 
In eddies to the ground, 
Where J, an humble Pan, with many a wreath was 


crown’d! , 


Presently on my ear, 
Rang full and deep, 

Joyous, and musical, and clear, 
A sound, which made my father-heart to leap, 
And sent the warm blood to my cheek and brow, 
Which with the recollection warm e’en now. 

It ceased, that thrilling tone: 
And with it passed my bright but dreamy train 
Of thought—and I was but a man again, 

Earthly, and weak. and lone. 
So slight atouch can jar the spirit’s springs— 

And e'en a word, or tone, or look, clip Fancy's wings. 


Once more—once more, it rang upon my ear— 
But blent with other sounds, as clear 
And musical as it : 
A childish jest—and then a shout, 
From one, or two, or three, rang out, 
Full, free, and wild— 
And then a fit 





Of childish laughter rent the dewy air! 

And now my eye a glimpse caught of the fair 

And lovely one: It was my owu dear child! 

She and her little friends, hard at their play, 
Upon the grassy slope, that softly stretch’d away. 


Again—again— 
From the descending plain, 
Up rise those gleeful notes : but chief that voice 
Which first broke on my ear, 
And made my heart rejoice, 
Ascends, full, strong, and clear— 
Approaching nigh, and nigher, 
As the strain grows high, and higher; 
Then, like a water-circle, flowing 
Away to every point, and growing 
Fainter, and fainter, till the last tones die, 
Lost, as far-journeying birds fade in the purple sky. 


Bonnets were in the air, 
And bonnet-ribbands scattered on the ground ; 
Small shoes and pantalettes lay thick around, 
And tiny feet were bare: 
And frocks were soil’d, and aprons rent; 
But still they kept their frolic mood, 
And laugh’d and romp’d ; and when I went 
And closer by them stcod, 
How hard each little elf did try 
To win the most of my regard ; 
Now gazing anxious in my eye, 
And striving still more hard : 
The spirit, so itseem'd to me, 
Thesame in the great world we see, 
Spurring the warrior on to victory, 
And urging on the bard : 
Each had success as much at heart, 
As he who plays in war or politics his part. 


“My child !—my child!” 
She comes to me : 
Her cheeks are flush’d, her hair is wild, 
Her pulse is bounding free : 
With laugh and shout she comes—but see! 
Half way she stops, as still as death ; 
Her look is sad—she hardly draws a breath. 
“My child! my own dear child ! 
Tell me what aileth thee ?” 
“Father !'"—she pointed to the moon, 
On the horizon‘s shatter’d bound— 
*T was rising, full and round. 
‘Father! I’m coming soon.” 
Her other hand now pointed to the West, 
Where the dim sun was sinking to his rest. 
“Father! are those the eyes of God 
Looking upun us here ?”’ 
Her knee bent slowly to the dewy sod— 
And then came tear on tear : 
A gush of mingled feeling—wonder, joy, and fear.” 


The same graceful and airy spirit, with touches, 
worthy ofa Wordsworth or a Willis, appears in 
several others of the minor poems. 
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An Address delivered before the Literary So- 
cieties of Vermont, Aug. 2, 1837. By George 
Ingersoll, and published at their request. 

The object of Mr. Ingersoll’s Address, for 
which The Rose returns acknowledgements, is 
to refute or parry certain slanders against our 
country, and to recommend the combination of 
literary and business habits in our community. 
The following short extract embraces his leading 
doctrine : 

“The union of the business-man with the 
scholar, is what, in truth, we do need. For, as 
in our political condition we need no privileged 
class—‘the porcelain of human kind’—so neither 
do we need such privileged class, under the name 
of a learned order, to elevate our general literary 
character, or check the undue predominance of 
the love of money. And simply for this reason, 
if no other, such elevation, such check, will be 
best effected by the union I have spoken of. For, 
both characters being thus joined in one and the 
same individual, the intellectual refinement of 
one portion will be preserved from visionary ten- 
dencies by the common-sense, practical, views 
of the other; and in turn repay the debt by saving 
from a mere drudgery tothe outward. For this 
reason it would be well that our colleges should 
be resorted to by those who intend to devote 
themselves to the active business of life; and 
that their privileges should not be limited, as is 
now too commonly the case, to a preparation for 
what are called the learned professions; but be 
extended to the occupations of commerce, agri- 
culture, and manufactures.” 

The whole discourse is the production of an 
affluent, contemplative, yet practical mind, and 
speaks well for the literature of Vermont. 











FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 
THE YEAR’S LAST HOUR. 
The year’s last hour! what shapes of dread 
Around that solemn deathbed stand ? 
They are the ghosts of ages sped— 
A dim and silent band, 
Who welcome mid their shadows gray, 
A “sister shade as lost as they.” 


The pall is ready—O prepare 
The garland for the death-cold brow ! 
Its joys and hopes—once blithely fair, 
Though wan and withered now. 
Mourn not their parting—let them sleep ; 
The tomb of Time is wide and deep. 


Still onward sweeps the restless tide, 
Though in its hoary grasp go down 
Beauty’s bright locks—and manhood’s pride 
And love—and young renown; 
Though Spring’s, and Summer’s rifled bloom 
Do gem alike that wave of gloom! 





———_ 


There is an ark that floats upon 

The stream, and bears a glorious freight ; 
A treasure brighter than the sun, 

Spurning the frowns of fate. 
Faith—smiling o'er the night of death, 
That tells us—" Being is not breath !” 


Then droop not ye, her form who see— 
Though sped the vaunted joys oflife ; 
For you a mightier melody 
Swells o’er the tempest’s strife ! 
For you each swiftly speeding year 
But brings a blessed dawn more near! 
Columbia, S. C. F. 


CRS SRUAENG RVLLs, 
CRITICAL REMARKS 
ON 
FOSTER’S REPUBLICATION 


OF THE 
LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 116. 











Arr. ].—Germany and the Germans. A feast 
of elegant literature, notwithstanding the writer 
betrays a decided leaning towards despotism, 
and takes every opportunity to cast a slur at re. 
publics. His estimate of the happiness of a 
nation places it in the enjoyment of external, 
sensual blessings. We are accustomed to a 
higher standard. 

Art. 2.—Yarrell’s British Fishes. A rich 
treat for the Natural Philosopher. The exhibi. 
tion of extraordinary facts respecting the world 
of fishes is truly wonderful. The writer, besides 
often indulging in a playful, humorous style, de- 
serves the thanks of the common reader, for pre- 
senting an explanation of many scientific terms. 
Had he taken this trouble in all cases, his praise 
would have been more complete. 

Art. 3.—The Popes of the 16th and 17th Cen. 
turies. A worthy pendant to a former article 
on the same subject. Several of the sketches 
are drawn by a master’s hand. A few of his 
positions, however, are not brought out with quite 
that distinctness and fulness which the subject 
deserves. For instance, in speaking of the exist- 
ing poverty and desolation of the Roman state, 
he ascribes it all to the agency of the govern 
ment, but fails in satisfactorily demonstrating his 
assertion. That portion of the article which 
describes the amazing reaction that took place it 
favour of Popery soon after the Reformation, will 
be both new and surprising to the generality of 
readers. 

Arr. 4.—Memoirs of Cambacéres. There is# 
writer in the London Quarterly, whose province 








seems to be, to detect and expose all kinds of im 
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= 
positions practised. by the manufacturers of 
French Memoirs. One of his tasks is accom- 
plished in the present article. After duly mang- 
jing Monsieur Lamothe, the author of the book 
under review, he dismisses him with the follow- 
ing overwhelming thunderbolt of criticism :— 
“The Aprés-Diners of his Serene Highness 
Cambaceres are below contempt for obvious 
falsehood and unreadable dullness—there is not, 
we believe, one single word of truth in the four 
volumes—nor have we found one single sentence 
which could interest or amuse any reader ; these 
are the dregs of M. Lamothe, whose best produc. 
tions are the dregs of all other writers, and we 
believe that there is not one single library table 
in England which will load itself with such ab- 
surd, incongruous, wearisome, offensive, and 
altogether execrable stuff. The four volumes 


cost us forty shillings—they are not worth one 
9 


enny ! 
* hal 5.—Manners of the Eleventh § Twelfth 
Centuries. Not one word issaid of the work at 
the head of the article, entitled ‘‘Original Letters, 
Manuscripts, and State Papers, collected by W. 
Upeott,” but in lieu of criticism on this book, we 
have a valuable and interesting account of a 
number of letters written by distinguished men 
aslong ago as the eleventh and twelfth centuries. 
The correspondence of Peter of Blois, from 
which large extracts are taken, is particularly 
curious. ‘The whole is a right good article. 
Art. 6.—Rhymes, by William Stewart Rose. 
Besides a favorable notice of the work reviewed, 
we are presented with a long extract from it, con. 
sisting of a tale in verse, entitled the Dean of 
Badajos. Itis told with considerable spirit and 
humour, and relates how the Dean of Badajos in 
Spain, who was renowned for his knowledge of 
the arts and sciences, went to a celebrated magi- 
cian, called Torribio, to be initiated in the mys- 
teries of che Black Art. Torribio at first refused, 
inconsequence of having met with ungrateful 
returns from so many pupils whom he had in. 
sructedin magic. But after a profusion of pro- 
testations on the part of the Dean, he consented 
toundertake his instruction. As soon as they 
had fairly entered upon their exercises, messen- 
gers arrived, informing the Dean of his having 
been promoted to the Bishopric of Badajos.— 
Upon this, Torribio requested him to bestow the 
how vacant deanery upon his son, who wasa 
priest. The Dean excuses himself under the plea 
that he has already promised the office to a rich 
relation of his own, but promises to advance the 
Magician’s son on some future occasion. They 
how both remove to Badajos, where the Bishop 
continues the study of magic under his excellent 











master. Ere long, he is advanced to the arch. 
bishopric of Compostella, but still contrives to 
evade the fulfilment of his promise. He soon 
after becomes aCardinal, and again deludes the 
poor magician with some miserable evasion as 
before. Lastly, he is even chosen Pope, and when 
the magician comes to him at Rome, in confident 
expectation of meeting a reward for all his la. 
bours and all his patience, he is unceremoniously 
dismissed, and threatened with punishment for 
his proficiency and exercises in the Black Art. 
Whereupon, Torribio utters three mysterious 
words backwards, and the imaginary Pope, 
awaking as froma trance, finds that but one 
short hour has passed since he entered Torri- 
bio’s door: 

An hour which seemed to fill his every wish up; 
That made him from a simple dean a bishop; 
Bishop, archbishop, cardinal, and pope : 

Yet all was but a bubble blown from soap: 

He in that hour had stirred not from his stool : 

And that short hour had stamped him knave and fool- 


Art. 7.—Pelet’s Napoleon in Council. The 
abject of this article is to show Napoleon on his 
worst side. The Quarterly kicks at his dust with 
the same fierceness and bitterness with which it 
always followed up his living person. Many of 
these expositions are undoubtedly well-founded, 
but others evidently distort the emperor’s views 
and character. 

Art. 8.—Chevalier and Cooper on Europe and 
America. The tone of the Quarterly is much 
moderated in regard to America. It speaks both 
of Mr. Cooper and his country in terms of re- 
spect. How different from its ancient exagge- 
rated and irritating style! Compare, for instance, 
some of the old articles on America with the fol- 
lowing magnanimous confession. ‘The statis- 
tical student cannot rise from investigating the 
progress of the United States, without feelings of 
admiration and awe.” ‘This critic is generally 
sensible, but at times a little too dim and senten- 
tious. Wethink we recognise in him a former 
contributor to the Edinburgh Review. Whoever 
he is, we may take the liberty to remind him that 
the Chief Magistrate of South Carolina is entitled 
Governor, not President. 

Art. 9.—Transactions of the Institute of 
British Architects. A literary capriccio! Com. 
pound of strange humour, old fashioned erudi- 
tion, and elegant composition. Ten pages devo- 


ted to the history and illustration of cob—that is 
to say, clay mixed with stubble for the purposes 
of building. The writer takes a wide range, from 
the first hut built by Cain, down through the 
tower of Babel and the colonial structures of the 
Pheenicians, to the present mode of erecting cot- 
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tages in the West of England. Some of his 2. ; 
practical speculations may be recommended to| We have gazed on thy Mountains that whitened the 


the attention of the South Carolina planter. 

“A cob house,” he says, “forms a most dry, 
healthy, and comfortable dwelling ; the thick- 
ness and non-conducting properties of the walls 
preserve a mean temperature within, producing 
warmth in winter and coolness in summer.” 

The writer is generally serious, but now and 
then a strange, sly smile of mockery peeps out 
from the left corner of his mouth. One hardly 
knows what to make of him; but thanking him 
for an hour or more of rich entertainment, we 
must let him go. 

Art. 10.—Record Commission. Ever since 
the year 1800, the British Parliament has kept a 
Commission on foot, for the purpose of preserv- 
ing, printing, and rendering accessible all the 
public records of the country, which might throw 
any light on its history and constitution. Nearly 
a half million sterling has been expended on this 
object, and as the Reviewer maintains, all to 
very little purpose. Immense volumes of the 
veriest trash have been printed, without regu. 
larity, without uniformity, and without any defi- 
nite principle of utility. The Quarterly Review, 
indignant that such corrupt jobbing should be in 
the hands of a Whig government, has in this in. 
stance turned Reformer, and proposes a thorough 
rectification of the whole business. It would 
seem to need it very much, as any one may infer, 
who examines the two hundred volumes of these 
Records presented by the British Government to 
the Charleston Library and several other insti. 
tutions in this country. A greater heap of use. 
less lumber probably never encumbered the 
shelves of any library. 

We regret to observe too many errors of the 
press in the present number of Mr. Foster’s Re. 
publication. 8. G. 








ODE, 

COMPOSED BY REV. S. GILMAN, AND SUNG AT THE 
NINETEENTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE NEW-ENG- 
LAND SOCIETY OF CHARLESTON, DEC. 
22d, 1837. 
airn—“ Believe me if all those endearing young 
charms.” 

New-England ! receives the heart’s tribute that comes 

From thine own Pilgrim-sons far away; 
More fondly than ever our thoughts turn to thee, 
Upon this, thine old Festival Day. 
We would rescue, with social observance and song, 
Awhile from oblivioa’s grave, 
The lov’d scenes of our youth, and those blessings re- 
call 


sky, 
Or have roved on thy tempest-worn shore ; 
We have breathed thy keen air or have felt thy bright 
fires, 

While we listen'd to legends of yore. 
We have gather’d thy nuts in the mild autumn sun, 

And the grey squirrel chas’d thro’ thy woods, 
From thy red and gold orchards have plucked the ripp 
store, 


And have bath’d in thy clear-rolling floods. 


3. 
When thy Snows have descended in soft feather'd 
showers, 
Or hurtled along in the storm, 
We have welcom’d alike, with our faces and hearts, 
Its beauteous or terrible form. 
We have skimm’d o’er thine ice with the fleetness of 
wind, 
We have rear’d the thick snow-castle’s wall, 
And have acted our part in the combat that raged 
With the hard-pressed and neatly-form’d ball. 


We remember the way to those school-houses well, 
That bedeck every mile of thy land, 
We have lov’d thy sweet Sabbaths that bade in re 
pose 
The plough on its mid-furrow stand. 
We have joinedin thy hymns and thy anthems, that 
swell’d 
Through Religion’s oft visited dome, 
We have blest thy thanksgivings, that summon’d from 
far 
The long-purted family home. 
5 


Can distance efface, or can time ever dim 
Remembrances crowding like these, 

That have grown with our growth, and have minis 

ter’d strength, 

As the roots send un life to the trees? 

Then be honor’d the day, when the May-flower came 
And honor’d the charge that she bore, 

The stern, the religious,the glorious men, 
Whom she set onour rough native shore. 

6. 

And O! Carolina! full gladly thy name 
ln our green wreath to-day we entwine, 

If New-England awakens the thought of our past, 
Our present and future are thine. 

Thy interests, thy rights, we acknowledge our own, 
On thy soil we are destined to fall ; 

Thy just confidence lend, and accept in return, 
Our love, our devotion, our ALL. 


GAS LIGHTS. 








—— 








Which our Country and Forefathers gave. 


i going among ‘“‘the things beyond the flood.” 


It is full time that Charleston should be lighted 
with gas. Where are the public spirited indi- 
viduals to commence a company for the purpose! 
In Boston, New York, and Philadelphia, every 
street, shop, office, and many private houses al¢ 
illuminated in this way, and lamps there ae 
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FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 
THE FAREWELL TRIBUTE. 
Think not, dear maid, that I intend to chide, 
These lines are but to bid farewell ; 
To-morrow, wafted on by wind and tide, 
Thou shalt no longer near me dwell. 






Although far o’er the distant wave thou go, 
E’en there my thoughts shall dwell on thee ; 
Oh! may thine eye, dimm’d with no tear of wo, 
In mem'ry turn, aad smile on me. 





May’st thou in safety reach that distant land, 
Weave other wreaths of friendship there ; 
And richly bless’d from God's paternal hand, 

May’st thou those wreaths forever wear. 


Take then this tribute from a parting friend ; 
If valued, glad the heart that gives shall swell 
With joy profound—Unvalued, it shall rend 
With griefand sorrow--Fare thee well ! 
Beaufort, S. C. T.S.R. 


TES FLOWER VASE. 


SensiBLE OBsERVATIONS.—There is in the art 
of dining a matter of special impor:ance—I mean 
attendance—the real end of which is to do that 
for you which you cannot so well do for yourself. 
Unfortunately, this end is generally lost sight of, 
and the effect of attendance is to prevent you 
fom doing that which you could do much better 
for yourself. The cause of this perversion is to 
be found in the practice and example of the rich 
and ostentatious, who constantly keep up a sort 
of war-establishment, or establishment adapted 
to extraordinary instead of ordinary occasions; 
and the consequence is, that like all potentates 
who follow the same policy, they never really 
taste the sweets of peace—they are in a constant 
state of invasion by their own troops. I am rather 
abold man at table, and set form very much at 
defiance, so that if a salad happens to be within 
ny reach, I make no scruple to take it to me; 
but the moment I am espied, it is nipped up from 
the most convenient to the most inconvenient po. 
sition, That such absurdity should exist amongst 
tational beings, and in a civilized country, is ex- 
tmordinary! See asmall party with a dish of 
fsh ateach end of the table, aud four silver 
covers unmeaningly starving at the sides, whilst 
fvery thing pertaining to the fish comes, even 
With the best attendance, provokingly lagging, 
one thing after another; so that contentment is 
outof the question, and all this done under pre. 
lence that it is the most convenient plan! This 
San utter fallacy. ‘The only convenient plan is 
a have every thing actually upon the table that 
Wanted at the same time, and nothing else; 
for example, for a party of eight, turbot and 





































salmon, with doubles of each of the adjuncts, 
lobster-sauce, cucumber, young potatoes, Cay. 
enne, and Chili vinegar ; and let the guests assist 
one another, which, with such an arrangement 
they could do with perfect ease.— The Original: 

Dinners.—According to the lexicons, the 
Greek for dinner is Ariston, and therefore for 
the convenience of the terms, and without enter- 
ing into any inquiry, critical or antiquarian, I 
call the art of dining, aristology, and those who 
study it, aristologists. ‘The maxim that practice 
makes perfect does not apply to our daily habits; 
for so far as they are concerned, we are ordina- 
rily content with the standard of mediocrity or 
something rather below. Where study is not 
absolutely necessary, it is by most people alto- 
gether dispensed with, butit is only by an union 
of study and practice that we can attain anything 
like perfection. Anybody can dine, but very 
few know how to dine so as to ensure the greatest 
quantity of healthand enjoyment. Indeed, many 
people contrive to destroy their health ; and as 
to enjoyment, I shudder when I think how often 
Ihave been doomed to only a solemn mockery 
of it; how often I have sat indurance stately to 
go through the ceremony of dinner, the essence 
of which isto be without ceremony, and how 
often inthis land of liberty I have felt myself a 
slave !— Walker. 

Importance OF Dress.—The Baron de Béran- 
ger relates that having secured a pickpocket in 
the very act of irregular abstraction, he took the 
liberty of inquiring whether there was any thing 
in his face that had procured him the honor of 
being singled out for such an attempt :—‘*Why, 
Sir,” said the fellow, ‘‘your face is well enough, 
but you had on thin shoes and white stockings in 
dirty weather, and so I made sure you were a 


flat.” 


EEE ER CS PE OE 
Obituary. 
FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 


Died in this city, on the 19th inst. CaTHERINE 
Auten, second daughter of Robert and Mary 
Pennal, of a few hours illness. Aged 4 years, 
11 months and 22 days. 


Peace to thy grave, young Purity! Night’s tears— 
Shed when the stars look through them as they fall— 
Shall beautify its verdure. Young in years 
Hast thou been gathered tothe shroud and pall. 
But what God wills, he also sanctifies.— 
And oh! perchance his mercy most he shows, 
| Where it seems dark and doubtful in our eyes; 
“Tis better far Life’s book should early close, 
Than when its every page is blotted o’er with woes. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Recollections of Mr. Catlin’s Lecture, and M. 
E. L., are necessarily reserved for the next Rose. 





‘Aphorisms’ accidentally mislaid. 
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LBA & STBM BASH. 


The spinning machinery of Great Britain, tend- 
ed by one hundred and fifty thousand workmen, 
produces as much yarn as could have been pro- 
duced by forty millions of men with the one-thread 
wheel. 


The amount of work now done by machinery 
in England, is equivalent to that of between three 
and four hundred millions of men by direct labor. 


Dr. Lardner has applied to mechanics a term 
borrowed from the science of morals. He speaks, 
for instance, of the locomotive duty of fuel. How 
does he punish tie fuel when it does not perform 
its duty ? 

Many traces of superstition still linger among 
our negroes. A black woman lately cried “sausa- 
ges,” and a housekeeper took of her a pound at 
the price of twenty-five cents, offering her‘a dol- 
lar bill to be exchanged. ‘Oh, Ma’am,” said 
she, “I have not sold a single pound yet, and I 
have not any change.” ‘Well,” replied the 
housekeeper, “you must call again by and by, for 
I have nothing but a fourpence about me.” “A 
fourpence !” replied the sausage-woman:—‘give 
me that for luck-money.” And with that she 
went cheerfully on her way. Calling again for 
her money in a few hours, she declared that the 
four-pence had given her excellent luck, for that 
she had sold all her sausages ! 


It has been proposed that the space for fuel on 
board of steamboats for long voyages be divided, 
and tanked in such a manner that sea-water may 
be introduced to replace the fuel, according as it 
is Consumed, so as to maintain the trim of the 
vessel, and preserve the proper immersion of the 
wheels. Ingenious enough. 

There is seldom to be found, in any of the vil- 
lages in Egypt, an ablebodied youth or young 
man, who has not had one or more of his teeth 
broken out (that he may not be able to bite a car- 
tridge) or a finger cut off, or an eye pulled out 
or blinded, to prevent his being taken as a re- 
cruit for the armies of the Viceroy. 

The Members of the Charleston Society for 
the Promotion of Punctuality, are requested to 
meet at their Hall on Tuesday next, precisely at 
50 seconds before one. The chair will be taken 
at one o’clock. 


A late New Orleans paper observes— 

‘All the signs and marks of business 
“Are rushing round us with a dizziness.” 
This reminds one of the snatch from the old 
song— 














































“Oh Love is like a dizziness, 

‘a dizziness, 

“a dizziness! 

“Jt will not let a poor body go about his business, 
“his business, 

“his business.” 

On a high bluff near the river Des Peres, Mis- 
souri, are a number of graves, which appear to 
have been existing for centuries, and made for 
men who were far superior in size to those of 












A Society for the patronage of Art and Design 
is about to be established in Charleston, consti. 
tuted on the vigorous and auspicious principle of 
appealing, by asmall rate of annual subscription, 
to all classes of the community for encourage. 
ment and support. 

On the shore of the Maramee river, near the 
town of Fonton, there was an immense cemetery, 
containing several thousand graves, all of them 
remarkably small, the largest not exceeding four 
feet in length. 

The newly invented feathering-wheels {or 
steamboats give an increased speed to the vessel, 
of about one fifth more than the common wheel, 
The late lamented Charles Carroll Harper, 
Esq. of Baltimore, bequeathed his valuable cabi. 
net of minerals, with his books and instruments 
relating to the sciences, to the Maryland Acade. 
my of Science and Literature, where they have 
been deposited. 

The Cincinnati Express says, “‘it is impossible 
that sickness can visit us this season, for we have 
two medical colleges.” 

So important is held the rite of confirmation 
among all classes in Norway, that advertisements 
ofthis kind are very common in that country- 
‘A confirmed shop-boy wants a‘place.”—“Wan. 
ted, a confirmed girl who can cook.” 


The myrtle, known in Europe only as a small 
shrub, in Van Dieman’s Land grows to the height 
of two hundred feet, and from thirty to forty feet 
in circumference, the wood resembling Cedar. 


It was discovered by a late fire at Augusta, 
that shade trees are effectual in arresting the 
progress of a fire. 

In Rere, one of the mountain-villages of Chili 
is a sweet-toned bell, containing a great weigh! 
of silver, and several pounds of gold also, collec 
ted in the vicinity, rather from motives of piety, 
than with a view to make it, as it thereby is, more 
elastic and sonorous. 

On the coast of Norway, the codfish at cer 
tainseasons come in such crowds that a deep 
sea lead: is often interrupted in its descent 
through those fish-hills, as they are called. 

According to the new Marriage Act in Eng. 
land, the parties appear before the officer, called 
a Registrar, when the bride says: “I call upot 
these persons here present, to witness that I do 
take thee as my wedded husband,” the bride. 
groom repeating the same words, but altering thé 
last into wife. The Registrar then says, “I de 
clare these people legally married.” ‘The parties 
sign the register and all is finished in less that 
three minutes. 











ERRATA. 

In a late Southern Rose, No. 8, page 115, © 
lumn 2, in Lucifer’s Speech, after the line 
‘In your minds depths the rankling fear is wrought, 
should be introduced 
Tliat to Heaven’s vacant seats, and robes of ligh'~ 

Also, page 115, col. 2, near the middle, ‘ 
bursting, read burning. , 

And on page 120, col. 2, line 15, for Rais 





the present day. 








read Praise. 
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